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REVIEWS. 


in a 2-ounce mixture is equal to the number of grains—approximately 
16—in a gramme; it is, therefore, only necessary to write opposite 
the name of the ingredient the number representing the desired dose 
in grains or minims, since it will represent the number of grammes or 
cubic centimetres required for the whole mixture. If the mixture is 
to be three ounces—100 cubic centimetres—the numbers are multiplied 
by 1 i ; if the dose is to be two teaspoonfuls, the numbers are divided by 
2, etc., according to the amount of the mixture and of the dose desired. 
For drugs that are prescribed in fractional doses, the equation 1 grain 
equals 0.06 gramme must be carried in the mind. 

The short abstract of dietetics, which should properly be regarded as 
an integral part of therapeutics, is a valuable addition to the book. A 
table of doses, a list of the important poisons and their antidotes, with 
other tabular matter, and two complete indices, one “ general ” and one 
“ therapeutical,” complete the volume, which, as regards arrangement, 
type, and other details relating to book-making, is a good example of 
the up-to-date text-book. R. M. G. 


A Compend of Human Physiology. By Albert P. Brubaker, M.D. 

Eleventh edition. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

Another edition, the eleventh, bears witness to the popularity of 
this quiz-compend of physiology, which is too well known to the student 
world to require a formal introduction. It is not compiled on the ques¬ 
tion and answer plan, and therefore discourages the objectionable plan 
of learning by heart, which is the immediate result of using many of 
the so-called aids to students. The book is cordially recommended to 
students for whom it is intended, and it will no doubt be consulted 
by older men as well in looking up a question of physiology after the 
store of college information has grown rusty. The text is diversified 
with some excellent illustrations and numerous tables. The index 
is not much more than nominal, and were it not for the excellent 
arrangement of the subject-matter and the abundance of headings that 
catch the eye one might be disposed to grumble at the author’s parsi¬ 
mony in that respect. R. M. G. 


A Text-book of Surgical Principles and Surgical Diseases of 
the Face, Mouth, and Jaws, for Dental Students. By H. Horace 
Grant, A.M., M.D., Professor of Surgery and of Clinical Surgery in Hos¬ 
pital College of Medicine; Professor of Oral Surgery in the Louisville 
College of Dentistry, etc. Philadelphia and London : W. B. Saunders & 
Co„ 1902. 

It is of prime importance that a dentist should understand something 
of the principles underlying general surgical practice and that he be 
able to properly interpret the initial symptoms of certain conditions 
which may first come to his notice. We refer to such diseases as chancre, 
cancer of the tongue, cancrum oris, fibroid growths of the jaws, etc. 
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And, again, this knowledge must be called into play in the treatment of 
those conditions where the general surgeon and the dentist are associ¬ 
ated. The book before us is written by a general surgeon for the in¬ 
struction of dental students. It presents in simple language exactly 
what a dentist should know about surgery in general, such as inflamma¬ 
tion and its results, anaesthesia, hemorrhage, tumors, etc. The presenta¬ 
tion of these subjects is much after the style of that found in the smaller 
works on general surgery. 

One criticism we have to offer is that the discussion of cleft palate 
occupies but three pages and is illustrated by only three cuts. This 
would certainly seem to be a surgical condition about which dentists 
should be well informed. Much has lately been written upon the treat¬ 
ment of cleft palate, particularly by the English surgeons, and yet 
little reference is made to what has been accomplished by the recent 
methods of treatment. The illustrations of the book are especially 
good. Wo regret to see that under the head of neuralgia the author 
has not warned the dental student against the removal of teeth for the 
relief of trifacial neuralgia. We feel that such advice is necessary, 
since so frequently cases of tic douloureux involving the second and 
third divisions of the nerve come to the surgeon with a number of all 
the teeth on the affected side extracted. Dentists should be made to 
understand that the extraction of teeth never relieves the condition, 
although the pain may be referred to them. J. H. G. 


A Manual op Medical Treatment or Clinical Therapeutics. By 
J. Burney Yeo., M.D. Chicago: W. T. Keener & Co., 1902. 

The tenth edition of this work is issued in two conveniently sized 
volumes, comprising more than fourteen hundred pages. The material 
is arranged in an interesting and thoroughly practical way. Wherever 
it has been possible in the consideration of a disease, the mode of causa¬ 
tion, the morbid changes, and the probable manner in which the reme¬ 
dial agencies influence its course have been set forth. Thus the reader 
is enabled not only to learn the treatment of diseased conditions, but 
also to get a fairly comprehensive grasp of other important facts found 
usually only in books on practice. The work will be found satisfac¬ 
tory. T. A. C. 


A Text-book of Pathology and Pathological Anatomy. By Dr. 
Hans Schmaus. Translated from the sixth German edition by A. E. 
Thayer, M.D., and edited with additions by James Ewing, M.D. Illus¬ 
trated with 351 engravings, including 35 colored insert plates. Philadel¬ 
phia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1902. 

Dr. Ewing in his edition of Dr. Schmaus’ text-book of Pathology 
has contrived to arrange a book adapted especially for the need of 
students. It is by no means a book of reference, and all discussions 
and bibliography are carefully omitted. Indeed, the total lack of 



